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A^STBACT , , « , 

Thtf individoal aho ik a focus of poblic attention- is 
aii active Qonstroctor of ootcoaes. Be atteapts to anticipate ' 
iaport^nt bharacteristics of kis^ observers and aodifies his reactions 

order to contrpl likely conseqaences. The natare of the^t^sk is 
aldo of central iapqrtance. Por socially ^elevan^ responses the 
individaal's behavior is closely linked aith these predicted 
consegaences. In sany s^taatioai* especially those that involve 
socially inhibiting of eabarrassing qaalities* . tbe^ presence 'of one 
other person will caase the iadividaal to, adopt socially deairable 
respbnding* and the presence of sore' others has little or no 
vadditiohal cffe«;t. Fot drive- se&sitive tehavioxs an individaal*s 
responses skoold reflect the drive-ihdacing character isti^i of the 
sitaation. As the social facilitation literatoxe cho«s» perhaps the 
aost iapcrtant f^tor is otheA* evaleative capabilities. In the 
audience sitaation this factor i^of priaary iapottance, and it is 
th^ factor to ahich the perforaer aost likely attends. Aadience 
sise, by itself, provides only inforaatios abcat the possibilfty that 
an expert aay be present. Thos» a perforaer' e Reactions are seen as 
priaacily a fonction of the lost expert' or confeeonei^ial observer. 
Existing theoretical sodels ahich atteapt to describe ihese types of 
groap sise pheaosena aast be aodifie^ to incorporate each an 
inferential process. iAathor) 
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five years ago today, I attended wy first psychology convention. ^ , 
It vds the \4th meeting of the Midwestern Psychological Asabciation, and % 

• ^ ^ . 

K\ tha't year it was held, ii^ Cleveland, My reason for goin^ was to hear an 

lf\ ^address by Professor Zajonc on the then current status of social facil- 
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' itation*^(Za1onc, 1972). *At the time I was conducting my dissertation 

/ vhich was designed to examine the influence of an audience on aggressive * * 

behavior. I can still clearly refcall the introductory remarks in that 

presentation. Professor "T^ajonc began by assertiiig that there afe two 

m ' 

i kinds of social psycholo^sts* There are those who look for Iffie .simple 

• ( 

yet pervasive principles of social behavior. They seen to be able to 
look through a jungle of error variance and detect an und^lying funda- 
mental statement. And then, there are socia*^ psychologists who see 
^ l^rld as eno*tmo^sly complex and who seemingly^ trive to preserve this '% 
complexity., in imich t)f i^at they da and aay. At the time, I Wds a IKtl^ 
disturbed by this dichotomy because I felt that I was. probably closer . « 

c 

to the former type, yet possessed at least some of ^the l^tter^ tendencies 

' V ... 

as well. I have always ap{)reclated the esthetic mathematical simplicity 

'. • • " 

of the laws of gravity^ planetary motion, and relativity. Yet; I have 
al8o«b#en f^ctinated by the exceptions to every ''law**. I'm not sure'i^f 
^l)is is a carry over from my grade school days when I enjoye<^a'nnoying 
my science teachers , or a result of my personality research training, 
.whefe we would-^search for the variable that ^terlcted with whatever ^ 
someone thought was'the rule. In any events to^ay I would like to present 



o ,>s ■ ■ ■ 

few Important exceptions to these lawa..^ 



^\ ^9 brief overview of some *4aw8** of group influence, and.%#hat may be a 
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Group Size. Theories and GeDei:ari2^tlon8 

Notional regarding the influence of group size tend to fall into 
two broad categories ^ Tji6 first of these are -concerned primarily with 
group i^afuras of.gfoup processes or performance. The t»emainder are 

/ y ; • ^ ' 

more di'rected toward' the influence of group size on the In^vidual. \ 

Onet of the fir6t of the former tjrpeS is an empirical generalization 

J- > ' '\, 

^om a creativity study reported.by Gibh^^^Sl). Cibb found that both 

• • i \ 

feelings of threat and idea production were negatively d<:dlrl era ting 

functions of the size of the task ^roup, A little mo^e precision was 

added to this notion by Tannenbaum (1^62) who observed that memBership 

activity, Interest level, and feelings of influence were also nonlinearly 

related to" group size. Tannenbaum viewed this^as an analog of the Webet- 

•Fechner law a^d suggested that members* reactions were a logarlthjnic 

function of the size 'of the group. In 1963 Ihomas and Fink' reviewed 

the" literature on group s/ze, pointed oat a number of i&portant ©etho(J- 
f 

plogical issues, and concluded that *'the variable ^f group size should 
be included In theories of group behavior", (p. 383) Finally, in 1972, 
Steiner provided such an organization and made Important distinctions 
between disjunctive, conjunctive, additive, and divisible tasks. This 
included testable theoretical models for these various situations* as 
weir as providing for the possible determination of thxeshold and critical 
group size effects. Tjjis approach has generated a cpnaiderable body of 
research which is f^r beyond the scope of this presentation, 

t«rri*now to the second type of group *diae theory those that^ 

• ' 

are concerned .wit^ the influence of group size the individual. Here 

^ find a broad range of dependent vartables, including emotional reactions 

learning and performance measures, as well as social responses of imitation 

4 * ' ' t 

aggretalbp,- speech behavior, and even perambulation. 



HistC^l^ally, aq important part of 



this approach finds roots .in tjie 



research ^j^a conmonly cillti social facilitation* Of particular importance 
U)f couts>ij is th(B extension of Hull-Spence' learning tt^eory (^pence, 1^58) 
by ZajoBf (1965) . Althoogh social facilitation theorists have generally 
been^liO^ concerned with the extent to which the influfnce^ associated 

i 4^ ^ • • % • . 

with/the presence of others is -a learned drive, W^iss and MilVer {197n 
do ^gg^st that instrumental avoidance responses should- be 'an increasirfgf 
functlcmof an audience's size and/or its evaluative potency.- While the 
^i^ajr^ture 'seems to support this cdntention regarding ^he audience's 
evafciative rait, the effects of audience siz^ are less clear. It is of 

soai interest £n the former instance to note the results of a recent' 

* ' / « ' - , ^ 

poll conducted J)y a -marketing research group (Bruskin, 1973). They aske.d 
% - • 

^ p^ple to Indicate their: comaon fears.' Speaking before a groups %^s 

* , » 

the tftpst prevalent fear that peojJle admitted experiencing, ranking above • 

. ^ * , ^ . / ' • 

fear ofc 4ieight8, dogs, darkness loneliness , insects, sicknAs and even 

dfeath. Thuftj Weiss ^nd- Midler's contention^thAt audience observation fs 

, usually an adversive drive seep^s especially tenable. ' ^ 

Additional T)recision was applied^To Weiss and Miller's drive 

suHaatldn conclusion by one of Professcrr Zajonc's students, '^Malcolm 

B.reoaer.. Brenner (1974) tfav a parallel betweei} S. S. .Stevens' (1957, 1966) 

work pp perception and performer's reactions to an. au^ence. In a, * \ 

cleverly executed study he unobtrusiVel^^aeasured t>\e vocal' stress of . 

subject performers as they^read Ed gar^ Allien Pete poem "iji^ Bells^* ' 

before .audiences of 0, 2, 8, or 22 members. Comp€rist)n of the' independent- 



Figure 1 



dependent variable relationship showed *a striking reaembljince \to k piwer 
function: \ ^ ' ' ^ ' K^ 



Siailar, though more- elaborate utilization of Stevfens ' notions 

• • * • 

'<ha8 been presented *in Latane'^ <19J3) Tlieory of Social Impact* According 
to Latane's formilation, the social impact .experienced by an individual 
^8 j^cribed as either ^cincreasfng negatively accelerating oi:^^i<^atively 
decelerating powe'f^uji^tion of the number of others. Of parti9ulat 
Importance in Lat^/s formulation ia the distinction fetweei? whether 
ot|i^rs stand a source of Impact (as in tJhe audience situation) or 
^tand with t\m individual* and shar^ some source of impact (as in the' / 



Figures .2a & 2b ^ 

' " > . • * 

diffuslArf of responsi*bility, or shared ^ress situations). In the former 
instance, negatively,, accelerating positive fifncpions of ttie atimber.of ^ 
•others are ^xpected^ wheVeas in the lajrtAr case decelerating negative 
^functions shoqld be evidenced, Thf's lyjdel has several important features. 
Ft^at, it can of fet some explanation vhy oth§ra*^presence can ^onetimes 
be a source of arousal, wbile at other times have a calming ^effect . 
Serond, it has the possi6ility of describing reactions to com|)lex social 
aituations yhereiK the individual may see soma of^he peoplH in a situati 
as 'Vith" him and o^thers *'agains^" him. Finally, the theory suggests 
tha^ in additio«n*to .the number af others,, the immediacy ofj others in. a . 
situation also tmport^antly d^rmineff- the individual's feelings and 
behavior* * . . ' . 

The last model o/ group ^aize effects that I will mention is the 
aocial physics formulation developed byny qp-panelist Eric Knowles, 
Rathcrr than steal his thunder, I shall carry on with*my own -presentation, 

that you can h^ar his ideas' from tKe 'one bests qualified to present 
them (Knowlea & Hatter, 1977). 
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For the^aos^ part» the notions that I have, -so far outlined rely 
•fairly heavily on soeie*varl3t^jon^ of what I caH a "social energy" . 
^saoBption. Jhat is, they terf3 to view the organiwa as recipientVf^ 
extremal Influetfces which ptoduce reactions. In the case of audience * 
size, they p6rtray the individual as a target of. social attention and 
this^^ention ctAbines in so9e mathematical fashiop which results 
in generally increasing, bu{' seldom llnea^, /fashion. Before I discuss 
these, mechanistic mode Is furt^ier, however, -^I wuld like to" review some 

fyidence from th« audience situation that is 'not directly related to 
the size* of the audience/ 

Itie Audience • . ;^ 

In social psychology? I especially likei fceories* that help me 

pi^dict my own behavior and social fcacilitation has long been one of 

. * \ * 

my favorites. Most useful,, was the conclusion ^at dominant responses 

are facJilit^ted in Che presence of ai? audience. This l^r been an excuse 

fof me. for countless hours of musical practice ,* and rehearsal of lectures 

and presentations. Nonetheless, it^ Is easy to observe in myself, that 

"I performiijg for is al«o of considertible Importance in determinirvg 

my .execution, of learned materials, ft is also easy to observe that a 

wide, range t>f social behaviors that don'.t have elaborate schedules 

ass^oc^ated with tt\em are a^so Importantly Influenced by the presence 

^and'or characteristics^ of others., • 

* * • • 

It va« 1*1 th. thfa interest that I arrived at graduate ichool in 1968. 
\ begMn working with Stujatt Taylor on aggression, and shortly after /. 
reading Zajonc's (19^5) pUper,. I set out to damAnstrat^e the social 
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faciliCatioii of aggi^ession* I placed subjects In a situation where they 



/ 



x:ouId shock another person, I attacked s6eie of #iem aifd not others, ^nd 

I had s6me of- thea watched by an audience and others were alone. At the 

sane t£ae I was doing this, Robert Baron was doing the« saae thing (Baton, 1971)'. ' As; 

frfte would havl it (or so it seeaed to me at the tiaie), I, found that an' 



audleno^ facilitated aggression, but Bafon found that; an audience 
inhibited. aggreeston. After sone despair and naaination, I arrived 
at the conclusion that aggresilve behavior, and possibly many other ^ . . ^ 

socially rele'^nt response^ are deten^ped by who i's watching as ;nuch 
as, if ng^t pore than, \^ther or not anyone, is watchi'dg. ^ 



to test this -cognitive-ftTcpecta^cy /formilat^c* of audience effects, 

^ 'V--' /- . 

I again looked at aggressive behavior. I gave college men an opportunity 
to shock knother student while they we^fe observed by either a mile of 
feaale silent* onlooker. Th6 result^ were clear, my subjects set^ 



significantly higher Shocks for th|tir opponent it>*the presence of a 

* * * ' 

aale, but showed a slight inhibition of aggression in the presence of a 



Figure 3 



feaale/ As soon as the observer t ^e situation, the differences 
disappeared. I found" similar results wlien the observer (aale or feaale) 
was believed to be a karate Instructor 01^ a pacifistT^At this pottt, 
concluded that aggressioD, ati least, was aore a fimctlon of the Individ 
expectations for approval or*disapproval for such behavior, based on the 
Inferred or explicit values of an observer, than it was a funj;tlon o^ tlie 
individual^' 8 level of dr£ve or arousal. This was when first I cmt^ to 
thtf Nldwerten Paychologlcal Association. I caae because I h'ad-aeveral . 
, ' huQifhes about the audience situatidn* These hunclies wete more or less that: 

♦ * * 

J 



(1) * audiences have both drive-like and value-directive properties; 

(2) responses range along a continuum of social relevance, and as the 
responsje "approximates the high social relevance end of the dimension. 
It was mote ^vemed by other's expectancies. Aqd finally/ (3) I had 
a feeling that in BK>st instanqes- people vho.iire the focus of public* 
attention want jto aj>pear consistent/.! had ^served this kind of *• . 
qj^jmative perseveration flpiong my aggtession subjects in the presegc^ 
<>f an audience. Similar leveling phenoa^na had been noted in the 



Figure 4 



/ 

early studies of Aliport (1924). 

Tb^a,, at the tlaie I felt that any cooipreljefisive. theqreticaL 
account of audience i^luence must incorporate both drive-like and 
cognitive cottponents. I was already faadliar with CottrelTs (1968) 
''anticipations of positive or negative ^outcomes" explanation for audience' 
drive projfcrties. But I was especially happy to hear Professor •Zajonc 
Conclude that a major difference between social and non-social sources 
of stimulation was that social sources were more unpredictable. This, 
was ^he pidce'that my puzzle ^eeded^ the concept of prei4fctability. If 
we borrow from Hendrick and Joq^' (1972) golls.of science (i.e., predicti 
anderstandlng^ and Cbntrol), it is possible to view the human bein^ not 
ao mudir as a passive reactor fl audience situations^ but as an active 
constructor 6f possible outcomes, as a scientist. Ttiuf, in' tVesfe 
situations t^t^appears that the person attempts t<5 predict and control- 
both his own, and if poUaible others' reactionif. ^ . , 



\ • ; - 8 

Support for this^HHon comes from a^arlety of aitdiepce studies, 
many of which were designed t5 examine issues other than social facilita- 
tion. Pouts (1970), for example, varied the niaiber of exposures jCo 
a model orthogonally witb whether imitation was measured in the presence 

or absence of an audience. Contrary to what might be expected, he found 

' / 

^ less imitation in the presence of an audience, even in the rej^ea^ed exposure 
conditions, where imitative responses should have been dominant. | 

In a study of reference groups and social perceptions, Grace (1951) 
examiifed^^ the effects of degree of foreknowledge about an audience op 

' "recall. . He showed subjects a large array of objects ranging from intimate 
feminine to intimate masculine aj^arel.. "Hie *^||^|ects were instructed 

to try to remember as many of the artic3.es as .theV could because they 

? * • . 

would have to recall what they had seenjater in the experiment. Half 
of the subjects were tol<J that the recall test ^would be administered 
by a female. No mention of the tester's sex was mentioned to the other • 
subjects. All subjects were tested in the presence of a female. No * » 
difference, was found between the grouga in terms oij the total number 
of Items recalled, llowever, subjects who had foreknowledge that they 
'would be tested in the presence of a female reported more feaiale articles 

than subjects *in the control gto^. * 

- / 

* A number of studies«of attitude change have also manipulated 
aud4ence characteristics. Among ttiese,*the influence of the anticipated ^ 
^udlenc£atlitude» on long term recall is of particular interest. In 
these studies we find that pre arguments- (statewmts that the subjects 
exi^ected the audience to agree with)* were recalled better than arguii^ta 
^hat were contrary to the- anticipated audience's attitude (Schraan h 



DanielaoQ, 1958; Zlmmatwn & B^er, 1956). 

Taked togethar/ these findings and the previously note^ raudience 
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influence 09 aggression suggest an alternate interpretation. They * * " 
indicate that an individual' s response,, in the pre|Senctf^of an audience, 
ts modified in ^^qrdance with -the 'characteristics of the4CfeH«rs 
(^g., thei^ sex, status/ values, ett,). Ot as*Bandura, (1971) in his 
social leamlqg id%dbel baf, eotphasized: , ''As a result of prior experience, 
pexq>le coioe to expect- th?t certain actions will^ain them outcomes they 
value . . actions ^e therefore regulated to .a lar^e extent by ' 
.anticipated consequences", (p. 3) \ * _^ 

• Itiis approach al«o shared the* essential feature of Cottrell % 
(1968) contention that aft audience's drive-like influence tesuits from 
"anticipation of positive Qr negative outcomes". In many social > 
facilitation learning-performance studies, anticipations of evaluation 
have been shown to produce drive linked phenomena (Cottrell,' Wack, 
Sekarak and kittle, 1968/, Henchy and Glass, 1968; Paulus and Murdoch, 197^) 

In other situations, such as the laaitation, aggressioa, and selective 

♦ » 

recal^tudies that I have discussed, the individual's behavior seems 
to be Wre directly tied to* tl\e anticipated audience reactions. Conse- 
quently, it appears that the individual. ^ is being watched fluickly m#kes 
an. assessment of the known or inferred charactei;lsttcs of the ohserveVs. 
That is,!he*tries to predicf their values, expectancies, and/or probable 
reactions • ' Th^ individual Aen modifies his behavior in accordance with « 
^this inference process^so as to maximize the likelihood of favorable 
evaluatiiwq, or what we might call "to look good" (Ck)*ffiiian, 1959; Brown, 

W70).,.^ • . 

t 

To, review thea^ we find that fctr drive aenslti^ taaka an audiencfe'a 
evaluativene** has strong ardiising properties whicfi energize responses.. 
In situations that Involve f^ss drive sensitive but more culturally value- 
rU.^ant bdxvlors, an audience's level of expertise is also Inportant . . 
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but has dir«|^lcmal as^vell as ener^glslng properties. In these situations 
who the audience 'is (on the ^haviqr relevant dlaensions) is ofteh aore 
iJBffortant than whether or not an audlenci Is present • this distinction^ 
between drive motivated Wcrsus approval motivated readies the ' • 
notions of predictability and control can be seen aSvthe essential featvre' 
of*aiidlaice situations. It is with these thoughts that we now txmine 
'the issue of audience size. 



Audience Size; When It Has Matt 

In this section several studies will be reviewed ^that have CMmlned 
the infli/ence of audience size on a variety of "^ehaviorS . In the jo^^nt 
interest of * brevity and g^eralfty, I shall restrict this review to 
studies that have utilized physically-present "live" audiences rather 
than role-play, paper and penfcll, ot other iaaglnativ^^anipulattons of ' * 
audiences • , ' ' ' • . 

Estimation of Audience Size . -One .question that must first be 

• % * . » 

addressed is: To what extend' can people accurately estimate the number 

•of others iii audience? In the previously discussed study by Brenner 

(I974)^subj6Cts were asked to recall the number of audience members ' 

following their performance. While a slight teidency to overestimate. 

larger size audiences was lioted, subj6:ts were, overall, quitlp capable 

<■ * ^ ' 

of di^erimlnatlng different numbiers of observers. Similarly, ' in a recent * 

sttrfy of m^ own <Bord«ai, 1977) subjects sang aloud to audiences of 1, 2, 

4, or 8 members after which they were asked 'to recall th€ number of 

observers. Like Brehner'*s findings ther^e was a slight tendency to over- 

-^stiaaate lairgmrv audiences, but the overall linear correlation between 

actual and estimated audience size was still above ,95. Extending this to^ 
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: atill larger estimates, Andy Schett>lno an4 l» had students In classes, ^hat ^ 

' ■ • ' * . ' .* 

varied in sl^e f^oa 13 to 279 quickly esti^uit^ the number of others In the 

.> • " f . 

room. Again,- esMmates were extremely' accurate vith an qi of .9^. (ScKetti\io , 

and Borden, 1976) • In sxim then, individimls (whether aa performers cr 

audience^ members) do' a|||||irately |>er^ive ohe number of 'oj^^rs fn an audience. 

• Aodiende .Size, and B ehavtor. Niext/ if we look at stodies that have 

^ ^ ^ ^ — ~ — T - ' ' 

found increasing audience sizi/ phenomena, we note thdt the largest dif f erepcje 
^ is t3rpi^lly be ti^een Jhe alone and the • single obaerver condi^^^. Thus, ^. 
whether subjects are walking afound a seated «group (Knowled, Kreuser, Haas,'*' 
• Hydtf & Schuchart; 1976) or reading prose (Porter, 1939-) the act- of be^ng 
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Figures 'Sa, & 5b ♦ 

. # ^ 

jdatched by a sin'gle 'person hais lai:ger consequences that) those arising'from 
the addition of ^ubsta'titialiy mQre members to the audience. These findings, 
in^ conjunction with the fairly consistent results in ^ear^^g and perform- 
ance studies showing large differences due to the prese^e ol a single • 
evaluator, indicate that threr act of being watched by even a single othtafr 
person has strong motivational properties. We will return to the queetien 

* • f i 

of why further increases in subject's reactions ^sometimes occur with additions 

* ' • ^ 

of more** observers. But first, let's examine s^v^r^l studies Where no fjirther 

changes J.n feelings or behavior^ wert» ^und wi^h the addition of more than- 

one observer r - ^ . * 

t - " 

Audience ^ize; gften It Hasn t K&ttered , ♦ 

In a replication and •extension of my"^ previo'ualy mentioned aggression 

study, Taylor (1977) attempted to determine whether the addition of a second 

■ale observer would further increase subjeclrs' aggressiveness, yhfle closely 

replicating the Increased aggression found ylth a single observer, there was 

no indicMlon of further increased aggression associated with the addition of 

a second male observer . ^ % 



^ In another recent study, I measured willingness to sing arfong 
indivl^al subject rperforsiers In an audience situation (Borden^ 1977)**-' 



Figure 6 

.JO 




Independent manipulations of audience size. (1, 2, 4, 8) and aui 

Immediacy (live versus vld»»j^ed) were examined and compared wlt^ 

• f / . 

performadce In solitude. The presence of a slijgle evaluator tod *^he 
InaiedlAcy of the evaluatorCs) significantly Influenced duratldh of ^ 
singing.^ However, Increasing the size of the audience did hot result 
In any further reluctance to perform. *Tlnally, a few years ago, Young 
(I965) varied audience size from 1 to 4 and found if^ effect on either 

. . Figure 7 — ^ ^ 



I 

Speech dlsf luencles i?r ratings of difficulty among stutterers. 

Determinants of Audience Arousal: Who versus. How Many? 

A-clof er examlnatl<m of these studleLS reveals^coomon f ac/tor which 

may explain why in some instanced reactions Increase with Increased audience^ 

slse and in other instances they do not. In both the Knowles' et al. (1976) 

_ • • * - 40^ ' 

pedestrlan-avoidajace study and ^Brenner's (1974) vocal stress study, sutijefits 

• ^ . ' '■■ * 

wei:e unaware of audience compotltlon (l.e.» the characteristics of the 

observer Awete unspecified). Similarly, in Porter's study (1939) which 

found Increased stuttering associated with Increased audience size, a 

var3rlng arrangaaent of unspecified experts and strangers were used. Thus, 

it seems ttet the lack of specification of the characteristics of kicreaslng 

Sized audiences may be Involved. Since we know that an* observer's level of 



expert |.8e markedly incr^ees evaluation apprehension', th±^ factor may be 
conslAred as a p.rlaary determinant of a performer's reaction. If, for 
example, a performer is being observed 4)y, say, three non-expeiU:s and one 
eixpert should arrive^ this *persot^ vill have a unique and powerful impact on 
the performer. In other words, the performer's reactions may be considered 
<to be primarily\£ function of the most evaljiat ively potent observer in the 
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audience — 'aa anyone, \4io has had his 5r Iter teaching abilities directly 
evaluated is undoubtedly aware, 

. In >f her words, when the performer does not know the releva^nt character- 
^istics of the audience members, evaluation apprehension wo»£ld be expected' 
.*^to increase as^ a function of auaieice siz.e. Such expected increases follow 
from the fact that, as the size of the audience increases, so does the . 
likelihood of the presepce of ap ^pert from whom Important anticipated 
consequences may t^sutx. To review then, in the injapecif ied audience 
Situation the -petformdr makes inferences about anticipated outcomes. As * 
the size of the unspecified audience increases, so does the probability 
of an expert which results In increased evaluation apprehension for the 
performer-* > 

If we look now at the studies that have failed to find increasing 
Reactions to growing audiences, .we oote that fn t^iese cases subjects were 
aware of the relevant audience members' characteristics. For example, in 
Taylor's (1977) recent aggression study, subjects were aware of the^bserver' 
sex. Since the heightened aggression associated with a male observer is 
baM on a generalized expectancy for assertiveaess ass^^ated with being 
a male (Borden, 1975), the"1iddition of atlother male obseWer should provide 
identical Imticipated consequences* Therefore, no incfease,in aggressiveness 
would be expected, anil none was obsmtved^^^^ my ^ud^ t^iat manipulated 
* audience size «nd audience Inediacy in an eJ^rra^smdht-singing situation* 



' (Borden, 1977), JLar^ increases in reluctance to sing were found betwee^ 
' th^ alone and the single member audience conditions. Further, whether or 
' not the subj^t could anticipate Important consequences* e. , "live" audience 
. ^. reactions) also stro^ly influenced singing. However, increasing the size 
of the audience from one to eight meobers h§4 -virtually no effect, fn all < 
. .the conditions of this, study the audience members were described as "graduate 
students in the psychology of music"* Considering that the experimental 
task wa9 slnging^this was an audience with a fairly high but consistent 
. level of expertise.' Finally, in the experiment reported by Young (1965) 
) we note that iAxe single member «ldience consisted. of the experimenter who 
was a speech clinic director and, presumably, an expert on speech behavior. 
^ The audience size manipulation from' two m^bers to four members included 

, adding one, two, -or three fapiale secretaries to the audience. Thud. *iti this 
tflcuatton we find that while the audience size may be increased , 'level of - 

•, \ ■ 
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expertise remained constant. ^ 

f ^ ' ' 

Conclusions and Implications * . " 

- i • ' ^ ' 

Ixt^ this paper I have portrayed the individual who is a focus of public; 
attention as an active constructor of .outcomes. As such I hmi^ suggested that 
>the individual attempts to anticipate or predict important charact^oristics of 
)ils, observers and modifies his reactions in order to control likely consequences 
from thA observers. ^ I have further indicatect that the nature of the task is * 
also of central importance. For socially 'r el eyant responses the Individual's 
behavior Is closely linked with these predicted consequences. Conscrquently 
there are many sltuatioms, especially those' th^t ixsvolve socially inhibiting 

or eabarrass.ing qualities, yihdre the presence of on^ othl^ person will caude ^ 

* * * '', 

the individu41 to a4opt socially desirable responding aiid the presence of more 

• • A * 

Others should have little or no additional effect* For 'Rumple, It requires 

15 ' ^ ' 



. ' ^ V ' ■ . ' ^ "-^^ 
only one other pei^ti to be present In ordef fo .reduce nose-plcklng 

: .V - 

beharlor, musbllng to yoarself, aijd so on. Slallarly, It requires the 
presence of tjoly on^/^ff lcet\of t>ie lav to produce ssJt^^i^tvjLng habits and 
one minister to curtail irtever^ speech. - " . * 

' ^r drive sensitive behavidrs an individual's refponses should reflect 
the drive inducing character ^tics of the situation* As ve have se4n'in 
the sotfial facilitaticm literature, perhaps the most^ iaportant factor is 
other's evaluative capabilltifes. In th^ ajtidience situation it is this factor* 
that is of prlaary importance, and it^i^^his factor to which the performer 
mdbt likelv attends. Audiefice 'size, by itself, provides only information 
about t*e possibility that, to' expert ioay be present. Thus, a perfon&er's 

reactions ^re seen as primarily a ftmction of the most expert or consequential 

r . 

observer. A^ordlngly, existing theoretical models %rhich attempt to describe 
these types of group size phenomena most be modified to incorporate such an 
Inferential process. ..." ^ , 
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, Figures 2a 4 '2b (FrOa Latane, 1973) 
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Figure 3. Aggressiveness as a function of the presence pt^ a male or 



fe&aie observer and subsequent alone behavior. (Frtwn Borden, 
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Figure 4. P«r»«veration of initial shock setting by subjects in the 
preMnce of an audience. (Froa Borden and Taylor, 1973), 
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Figure 5a. Avoidance of an «apty bench and occupied bench (1-^ persons) 
by pedestrians. (FrOn finowles et al, ^97^ 



, Figure 5b* (Froa Porter, 1939) 
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Kigure 6. Reluctance to sing (200 -number of words sung) as a function 
, of audience size aiKl audience immediacy (Prom Borden, 1977) 
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